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The present chapter offers a general survey of music education in 
the United States during the past decade. No attempt is here made 
to go into statistical details or to give lengthy explanatory statements 
of the various topics presented for consideration. To do so would 
quickly exceed the allotted bounds. Rather, this study aims to give 
a bird’s-eye view of the whole range of music education in this coun- 
try during the past decade, by discussing briefly a number of the more 
important fields of this work and some of the more prominent agen- 
cies engaged in them. No attempt is made to summarize or to draw 
deductions from the situation as found. The chapter is more in the 
nlture of a fact finding report than an advisory statement. The 
reader may draw his own conclusions from the statement of 
conditions as herein reported. 


The place of music in the curriculum of the public schools has been 
greatly strengthened during the last decade. The following reso- 
lution wa9 passed by thereon ference of the Department of Superin- 
tendence, National Education Association, Dallas, Tex., March 4 
1927 : 

I 

•We would record our 'full appreciation of the fine musical programs and art 
exhibits in oonneetton with this convention. They are good evidence that we 
are rightly coming to regard music, art, and other similar subjects as funda- 
mental In the education of American children. We reoommend that they be 
ytven everywhere equal consideration and export with other basic subjects. 

This resolution is both an evidence of the growing conviction of the 
basic importance of music as a subject for study in schools and an 
authoritative statement which will give a strong impetus to the 
solidifying of music in the school curriculum. 
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(A) ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


There is a marked trpnd in the direction of socializing the study 
of music in the elementary schools, and making it increasingly g * 
factor in the whole life of the school. It is felt that music has too 
long l>een largely an isolated subject, and that more advantage should 
1* taken of its many rich possibilities for contributing to, the other 
fields of activity and study. At the same time increasing emphasis 
is being given to differentiating music study to meet the various 
needs of pupils of different interests and talents. So we see, side 
by side, the broadening of the conception of music as a contribution 
to the whole school life with the more intensive specialization of in- 
struction to meet individual needs. 


Music teaching in the elementary schools may be considered under 
three headings: Singing, appreciation, and playing upon instru- 
ments. 

In the singing lesson, while teachers are still eager to secure good 
sight reading, exaggerated emphasis on this activity is gradually 
subsiding. Indeed, in a numl)er of communities the pendulum seems 
to have swung too far in the other direction, and teachers seem to 
fail to realize that without a background of a certain amount of 
technical skill the pupils are handicapped in learning songs expres- 
sive of their own advancing tastes and interests. On the whole, 
however, stress on the acquirement of reading skill and emphasis on 
learning beautiful songs for their aesthetic values and for their con- 


tribution to social experiences seem to be achieving a reasonable 
balance in the singing lesson. 

Within the past 10 years the entire subject of music appreciation 
has come to be accepted practically everywhere as an integral and 
vital part of music education. The technic of teaching music appre- 
ciation has been completely changed within the decade. In the early 
years, appreciation lessons were little more than passive listening. 
Retter pedagogical methods have been introduced, and now the keen- 
est comparison, discrimination, judgment, and feeling of the student 
are called forth in hearing reproductions of great music. Teaching 
of the history of music has swung out of the rut of its chronology. 
Newqr methods center upon the 'music itself rather than upon dis- 
cussionaj to what year a given evolution or development occurred. 
BeauqUf tonal expression has come to be the sine qua non of all good 
music appreciation work. Information about music is no longer 
spread before the pupils by reading treatises and articles, biographies 
of composers, extraneous incidents, etc., but the newer procedure 
leads the children themselves to inquire, “What does the music say!” 
By these modern methods the students are led to true musical die- 
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crimination and to the desire and ability to express their own feelings 
and opinions as to what is heard. The advent of radio has brought 
about a splendid flowering of the whole subject of music apprecia- 
tion. Teachers have learned that concerts over the air without prep- 
aration in advance are largely lost and leave no permanent residuum. 
I he fleeting impression as it passes on the wings of air can only be 
caught and retained if the appreciative mind know^ in advance, and 
therefore recognizes as it passes, the outpouring of beautiful music 
which now for the first time is made available to millions who never 
before knew that such music existed. Without the foundation of 
music appreciation, education through radio would probably never 
have gained its present foothold. Another interesting development 
is the growing tendency to coordinate the appreciation and singing 
lessons. More and more, teachers are Ee&lizing that all music study 
should contribute to the development of a finer sensitiveness to beau- 
tiful music. 

Instrumental instruction to-day includes a number of activities, 
suMi as the toy orchestra in the kindergarten and primary grades, 
classes in piano, and instruction in playing instruments of the 
orchestra and band. A few years ago the rhythm band was con- 
sidered largely a means for developing rhythmic consciousness, but 
of late there is a tendency* to see in the toy orchestra the first step in 
leading the children to an interest in instrumental performance. 
Piano classes were found in only a few school systems 10 years ago, 
but now hundreds of cities are offering instruction to many thou- 
sands of children in the el&nentarv schools. At first nearly all of 
these cities followed the plan of charging the children small fees 
foi their lessons, but gradually there seems to be a tendency toward 
making this work a part of the regular curriculum, financed by the 
school. Many cities are trying plans of testing children to t -v to 
ascertain aptitudes, and assigning to the piano and other instrumental 
classes those who seem most likely to succeed in their efforts to learn 
to play. The classes in playing instruments of the orchestra and 
band have led to the formation of numerous ensembles in the ele- 
mentary schools. Naturally this activity blossoms more fully in the 
high schools, but the start made in the grades is an important factor 
in the splendid instrumental work now common in high schools 
in every part of the country. 

Another phase of music study which recently is assuming im- 
portant proportions is the development of rhythmic consciousness 
and expression through physical activity. One of the prominent 
exponents of this idea is Jacques Dalcroze, of Geneva, Switzerland, 
whose system of eurhythmies has been introduced into » number of 
colleges and normal schools.* A few elementary schools, too, are 
experimenting with this system, but a far larger number arc intro- 
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ducing lees exacting* rhythmic activities of various kinds whioh 
seem more practicable under our American school conditions. Often 
these activities are under the direction of the music teacher, but 
there is a growing tendency to effect a cooperation of the music 
and physical education departments. The underlying principle, so 
far as music is concerned, is that rhythm is fundamentally a physical * 
manifestation (and pitch an aural manifestation) and therefore 
comes most naturally through the rhythmic experience of dances, 
games, and free interpretative action. 

s' (B) JUNIOR HIQEl SCHOOLS 

Early in the decade just ending junior high school music was at 
a rather low ebb. The music supervisors of the country were some- 
what slower than were the directors Qf most of the other subjects 
-to adapt themselves to the new organization. Consequently school 
administrators relegated to a somewhat inferior place the subject 
which almost ideally met their reasons for adopting the junior high 
school plan. Few music teachers were trained to meet the specific 
needs which the new plan presented. A new demand confronted 
teacher-training institutions, and several years passed before they 
were able to supply teachers well trained to meet the particular 
needs of the junior high school. As the decade progressed, condi: 
tions in junior high school music steadily improved, though there 
still remains considerable uncertainty over several administrative 
problems. What courses in music should be offered ? Which should 
be elective and which required? Which should be regularly sched- 
uled and which* offered as extracurricular opportunities? The 
general trend seems in the following direction : 

Genera l musk .— Required in grades 7 and 8, minimum of 90 min- 
utes per week in not fewer thnn two periods; elective (or required) 
in grade 9, minimum of 45 minutes per week in one or more periods. 

Glee clubs , choruses . — Elective (or extracurricular), minimum of 
45 minutes per week in one or more periods. 

Clast instruction in instrumental music.— Elective, minimum of 
45 minutes per week in one or more periods. 

Orchestra. — Elective, minimum of 90 minutes per week. 

Band. — Elective, minimum .of 90 minutes per week. 

Elementary music theory. — Elective in grade 9 ; minimum of 90 
minutes per week in not fewer than two periods. . 

Outside study of music . — Credited in grade 9. 1 

There is a tendency towards making general music in the seventh 
year a required study, in classes conducted largely as were those 
of the sixth year. In the ei^th year, while still requiring general 


1 From a tabulate In Mueic In the Junior High School, by Beattie, McOonatty, and 
Morgan; SUrer, Bunlttt ft Co., 1980. 
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music, classes ore usually combined into larger choruses. The ninth 
year seems 'fnore and more tending toward placing music on a 
purely elective basis, though the assembly period strongly emphasizes 
singing. 

The junior high school has passed the experimental stage, and 
music, along with the other subjects, is finding its recognized place 
in the new curricular organization. 

(C) SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 

Phe most conspicuous development in high-school music during 
the past decade has been the work of the orchestras and.'bands. In 
enrollment and in quality of performance the growth has been amaz- 
ing- This has been due largely to the activities of the instrumental 
committee of the Music Supervisors’ National Conference aided 
by the National Bureau for the Advancement of Music. All dver 
the country, in cities and towns and villages, in large schools and 
small, the instrumental groups have achieved notable success in 
performing good music well. In many places this activity has been 
on an extracurricular basis, but there has been steady progress 
toward placing it among subjects regularly scheduled during school 
hours and carrying school credit. A great stimulus has been given 
the instrumental movement by the regional and national band and 
orchestral contests, where instrumental ensembles of symphonic 
proportions have played with professional finish. 

Two conspicuous outgrowths of this movement have been: (1) 
The National High School Orchestra; (2) the National Summer 
Camp. Both of these subjects are discussed under the heading, 
Committee on Instrumental Affairs of the Music Supervisors’ 
National Conference. (See p. 12.) 

So much emphasis was given to_ the instrumental work in high 
schools throughout the country that for a time the choral field 
seemed overshadowed. But the situation has awakened a spirit of 
emulation in the singers, until there is now a most interesting renais- 
sance of choral interest. The National High School Chorus has 
assembled twice at the meetings of the Music Supervisors’ National 
Conference. They sang for the superintendents’ section of the 
National Education Association in February, 1931. The singing of 
these young choristers has-been delightful in every respect, and has 
made clear that in all parts of the country there are plenty of high- 
school boys and girls who merely need adequate guidance to enjoy the 
study of fine choral works. This is shown still further by a number 
of admirable choral organizations which have been developed in 
high schools in widely separate parts of the country, choruses which 
perform the very 1 best music with excellent technical finish and with 
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charming effect Unquestionably we are on the eve of a widespread 
awakening to the possibilities of fine choral singing in our high 
schools. 

The practice of giving operettas has grown tremendously during 
recent years. Many schools present performances of well-written 
works, in which nearly all the school departments cooperate. Unfor- 
tunately the field is flooded with a vast amount of inferior operettas 
which are performed because they are easily produced or because the 
subjects are trashily attractive. It seems unfortunate that schools 
which offer splendid courses in music appreciation will then turn 
right-about-face in the quality of music selected for public operetta 
performances. On the whole, however, in choral and instrumental 
ensembles, there is a decided tendency toward a better type of music 
in our schools. * 

One other tendency in high-school music should be noted, and 
that is toward placing all music activities on an elective, credited 
basis, including applied music studied with outside teachers. 
Choruses, orchestras, and bands, as well as classes in appreciation and 
theoretical music, are now offered widely throughout th? country, 
and increasingly as a regular part of the high-school course of study. 

Dejpite these evidences of growth there has been a situation affect- 
ing fne integration of high school and college music which is still 
unsettled. It is well known that the college directly influences the 
courses of study offered in the tigh school. The endowed colleges, 
particularly those in the Eastern States, have not been liberal toward 
entrance credit in music, and therefore have seriously retarded the 
recognition of high-school music on a plane with the other subject^ 
as is advocated in the Dallas resolution of the Department of Super- 
intendence quoted earlier in this survey. The integration of high 
school and college music may well be a subject of study for the com- 
bined college and high school music departments during the next 
decade. (See Music in Colleges, p. 7.) 

4 

(D) PRIVATE AND PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS 

The past decade has witnessed a marked increase in attention to 
music in private and parochial schools. In private sclmols this 
attitude usually focuses, attention on the appreciative and cultural 
aspects of the subject, with especial emphasis on acquaintance with 
fine folk music and music of the classic masters. 

In parochial schools considerable attention is being given to the 
study of Gregorian chant. These schools are attempting to put into 
more widespread affect the Moto Proprio of Pope Pius X. The 
demonstrated simplicity of plain chant has shown that it can be 
taught effectively in much the same way as 0ther school subjects. 
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Consequently teachers are introducing its study into the element 
tary grades because they realize that familiarity .with the chant 
in early childhood is the surest way to restore it to its place in the 
Church service. . 

TEACHER TRAILING 

State certification of school music teachers . and supervisors now 
requires formal preparation in recognized institutions along defi- 
nitely specified lines. While there is still wide variation in different 
States, there seems to be a gradual approach toward agreement as 
to the proportion of required academic education, and music studies. 

Most of our larger cities now insist that music teachers shall hold 
the bachelor’s degree and the same demand is becoming customary in 
smaller and more remote localities. The master’s degree is now ex- 
pected of most musicians occupying important executive positions. 
These dehiands created many perplexing problems for older super- 
visors during the early years of the past decade, but adjustments 
have now largely been effected. 

In line with these State requirements the institutions which offer 
training for music teachers and supervisors have modified their 
courses of study to meet the new situation. The research council 
of the Music Supervisor’s National Conference, in 1929, issued as 
Bulletin No. 11, a survey of the whole subject of State certification 
of teachers and supervisors of public-school music. A report by 
the same body, issued in 1921, on courses for the training of super- 
visors of music, will soon need revision in the light of recent prac- 
tices. At its meeting in St. Louis, at the close of the present year 
(1930), the National Association of Schools of Music will discuss 
a report of its curriculum commission on a 4-year course of study 
with public-school music as a major. Courses in public-school music 
leading to certification and degree are now offered by a large major- 
ity of colleges and schools and conservatories of music throughout 
the country. (See Survey of College Entrance Credits and College 
Courses in Music, 1930, National Bureau for the Advancement' of 
Music.) '■ 

• - MUSIC IN COLLEGES 

U» PRESENT CONDITIONS 

A Survey of College Entrance Credits and College Courses in 
Music, prepared by the research council of the Music Supervisors’ 
National Conference in cooperation with the National Bureau for 
the Advancement of Music, was published by the National*Bureau * 

— ■ < ■ ■ ■ y -■ 

•45 Wert Portj-flftb 8tre*t, New York City, 
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in 1930*. The following quotation is from the Foreword of that 
volume : 

The research council and the bureau see in the investigation and Its published 
report a means of aiding high-school pupils interested In music and desirous of 
receiving credit for it at college entrance and, in jfiany cases, continuing their 
study of the subject ii\ college. Music supervisors, teachers, and parents have 
been In urgent need of some authoritative assistance In guiding these students. 
But that is only part of the objective ot the survey, Important as it may be. Of 
almost equal value is it to present the situation to the colleges themselves. 
Aiany are planning to grant more recognition to music, hut are hesitant ns to 
how far they should go in the absence of sufficient accurateTnformation as to 
what in being done elsewhere, and the success of those who have taken advanced 
action. Others have considerably Increased their entrance credits obtainable 
in music, or their courses offered in music, and it is meet and proper that 
the world should know. Still others remain neglectful, and for these, too, 
light on the situation may well be of service as a stimulus to greater progress. 

The findings in the foregoing survey are far too voluminous and 
ccMplex to be even summarized here. To get a clear picture of the 
subject one must consult the volume itself. Consequently the follow- 
ing tables can merely indicate the general scope of the survey: 

College* accepting muxic for entrance 

Number of colleges tabulated 5^ 

Number accepting entrance credit In ramie 452 

Colleges establishing this practice during the pant decade 166 

There are some notable exceptions to the general rule of accepting 
entrance Gredit in music, especially among the larger eastern institu- 
tions. While there is wide variation in the amount of music which 
may be offered for entrance, »n the majority of institutions accepting 
these credits a student may present at least 2 of his 15 entrance 
credits in music. 

College course* in MH*ic 
y 

« 

Number of 'colleges tabulated 504 

Number offering instruction in music. _ __ 4^0 

Number accepting music credits toward degret* 400 

Number offering courses In school-music supervision Lmw 

Wide variation is shown in the amount of mifsic which a student 
may elect, and also the manner in which his music studies may apply 
toward degrees. The majority /f institutions Which allow music 
‘credits toward a degree limit tlVfamount to between 10 per cent 
and 30 per cent of credits required. 

(B) MUSIC FOB THE GENERAL STUDENT BODY * 

While the foregoing tabulation of entrance credits in music and 
music credits toward degrees shows that the musical student who 
surveys the field with care may find opportunities to pursue tiis 
college studies with due considera tk m to his musical interests, there 
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is nevertheless a. wide gap in our music system which the colleges 
still leave open. This gap is found in- the failure of colleges to pro- 
vide adequate opportunities for the large number of students who 
found cultural pleasure in playing in high-school orchestras and 
bands. Few colleges assume direct supervision of their bands and 
orchestras, and still fewer offer credit for this form of applied 
music. The Amount of time necessary to .keep in practice on an in- 
strument seriously handicaps the student who gives this time with- 
out credit fcVhile some analogy may be drawn between this situation 
and that ofj the college athlete, there ^re too many points of differ- 
ence for tjfe two college activities to be classed together with respect 
to academic recognition. The Intercollegiate Musical Council, dis- 
cussed below, is making splendid progress in meeting the situation 
with respect to the singer, but some way must be devised to help the 
instrumentalist. Th&t as many excellent college bands and or- 
chestras exist as* may be found in various parts of the country is a 
tribute to the attractiveness of this form of music, to the inherent 
desire for such self-expression, and to the foundations laid in the 
high schools. 

Another weakness in college music is found in the lack of draw- 
ing power of so many college courses in music appreciation. Surely 
this subject, properly presented and with a sympathetic attitude 
shown it by the other members of the college faculty, shQuld be a 
rallying center of campus culture. That this is so seldom true points 
to a need for collegiate consideration and for removal, of the ob- 
stacles which stand in the way of the proper functioning of such 
courses. 

fC) INTERCOLLEGIATE MUSICAL COUNCIL * 

1 lie council s activities in 1920 consisted in organizing find man- 
aging an annual singing contest in New York City in which eight 
eastern colleges participated. In 1930 the council’s activities covered 
the United States. In the winter of 1930-31 glee clubs from 131 col- 
leges competed in State apd regional singing contests. More than 100 
other college glee clubs have applied for admission and are waiting 
to be organized into groups for contest purposes. These activities 
are all under the auspices and direction of the intercollegiate council. 

In 1924 the council undertook to organize the preparatory school 
glee clubs along similar lines, and since that time there have been 
annual school glee club con^jts held in New York. 

The influences of the motfftnent have beeil important. A survey 
of undergraduate musical activities, •undertake* soon after the war, 
b rought out the following facts: ( 1) A very small fraction of the 

•119 Weet Fifty Mvrntb Street, New York City. 
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* 

students, even in our leading universities, were being influenced in * 
any appreciable way by good music; (2) most student musical talent 
found its expression through glee clubs, banjo clubs, and jazz en- 
sembles; (3) most of this music making was. of a deplorably poor 
quality, contributing nothing to the education or culture of those 
who took part. Under the stimulus of friendly competition pro- 
vided by the contest movement, the revival of interest in singing 
among American students has been rapid and continuous, and the 
standards both of performance and programs have undergone a 
radical improvement. At the present time there are a considerable 
number o^ well-trained student choruses whose performances com- 
mand the resj>ect and enthusiastic support of a large public. 

Ten year’s of development in this field have demonstrated the fol- 
lowing facts: 1. It is just as possible to produce intelligent amateurs 
in music as it is-in athletics. 2. Singing is an ideal medium of self 
expression for students. It appeals to all without regard to class, 
race, or color. 3. College men enjoy singing good music more thiyj 
they do poor music, and under adequate leadership are capable of 
excellent performance. Summing up, the major trend in college 
singing during the past 10 years has been toward a decidedly higher 
appreciation of music than ever before in American college history. 

The old-fashioned type of mixed program,' half vaudeville, half 
inusical^ias to a large degree givep way to first-rate singing of first- 
class music. The result to American life is that several thousand 
young men each year are returning to their home communities 
trained in choral .music by membership in glee clubs during college • 
days. While the achievement thus far is^encouraging, as a matter^ / 
of fact less than one-third of the field has been covered. There is 
much pioneering and organizing still to be done. » 

ORGANIZATIONS OF MUSIC TEACHERS 

a % 

* , 

f A > MU8IC SUPERVISORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE 

The Music Supervisors’ National Conference, beginning with a 
gathering of less than 100 music teachers in Keokuk, Iowa, in 1907, ^ 

has become the largest association of music teachers in the worlcl, 
with more than 7,500 members. Formerly tjie conference met 
Annually, \isually in the *Midrf>». ,We$t, with gradually increasing 
membership. .In the course of time ether organizations of super : 
visors were formed on the eastern and western seaboards. In 1926 
a national reorganization was, effect ed. This consists of the national 
conference apd six affiliated sectional conferences: California, 
eastern, north central, northwest, southern, and southwestern con- 
ferences. Begiping in 1927, all the conferences meet bienniallv, the 
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National Conference alt6rhating with the meetings of the sectional 
conferences. A Book of Proceedings is issued annually for all the 
conferences, containing reports of business transacted and papers, 
programs, and discussions. The conferences publish a magazine of 
considerable size and influence, and appoint committees for the- study 
and furtherance of special phases of rqusic education. 

The business responsibilities of this large and complex organiza- 
tion reached a point where the load wag too heavy for the group of 
officers to handle while carrying on the duties of their regular posi- 
tions. A new constitution was therefore adopted in 1930, and is now 
in effect, whioh provides for a headquarters office and the employ- 
ment of an executive secretary whose entire (i me is devoted to the 
business of the conference. 4 

Among the topics in school music which have come into special 
prominence during the past decade, and which have been dealt with 
•in. the conference through general discussion and committee action, 
the following may be mentioned: (1) Amateur spirit in itfusic; (2) 
development of appreciation activity; (3) the beginning of radio 
instruction; (4) the development of instrumental music, later with 
special emphasis on class instruction and small ensemble; (5) vocal 
work in schools; (6) enrichment of the elementary music field 
through school choirs, school concerts, rhythm orchestras, piano and 
Violin classes, etc., which is bringing the possibility of differentia- 
tion of talent into the level of the elementary school; (7) a great 
widening of acquaintance with music of a higher quality; (8) the 
general acceptance of the fine arts as a major activity in education; 
(9) the very much higher standards required of music teachers; (10) 
increased cooperation of school music with civic organizations and 
in community life; (11) integration of music in. the academic life 
of the student (correlations). •. 

NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL OF MUSIC EDUCATION 

No, work done by the Music Supervisors’ National Conference has 
been of greater importance than that accomplished by its National 
Research' Council of Music Education..’-The council was established 
in 1918 as the Educational Council, but was reorganized and given 
its^ present name in 1923. It consists now of 15 members, who,* 
divided into committees, study various current problems of music 
education. The whole council reviews all committee reports and 
Mibfhitfe them to the conference for action only after they have re- 
ceived the unanimous approval of the council. Reports so studied 
by the council and ratified by the conference are extremely influen- 


*94 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. III. 
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tial because they represent the convictions and become the platform 
for action of the public-school music teachers of the Nation. 

The council reports are published in the Book of Proceedings of 
the conference, and are reprinted in the form of separate bulletins 
which are sold at a nominal cost. The list of bulletins published to 
date, which follows, may be said to indicate the main directions of 
thought of the public-school music teachers of the country, from the 
time the council was established. 

1921. Courses for the training of supervisors of music: and a standard course 

of study for ifraded schools. 

1922. A' plan for granting high-school credits for applied nipple (specialized 

musical technic). 

1923. A study of music instruction in the public schools of t lie t'nited States. 

1925. Music in the Junior high schools. 

1925. A standard coarse for the music training of the grade teacher. 

1926. Music in the one-teacher rural school. • 

1927. A survey of tests and measurements in music education. 

1928. College entrance credits, and college courses in music.® 

1928. Standards of attainment in sight singing at the end of the sixth grade. 

1929. Stjjte certification of teachers and supervisors of public-school music. 

1929. High school credit courses in music. * 

1930. The music competition festival. 

1930. Newer practices and tendencies in music education. 

The last-named report covers such topics as music in the platoon 
school, departmental organization, summer music schools for chil- 
dren, original composition, construction and use of instruments by 
children, strihg, wind and piano classes, Dalcroze eurhythmies the 
rhythm orchestra, children's concerts, and the rhdio in music 
education. 

COMUITTOE OS INSTRUMENTAL AFFAIRS 

Th pfl »mmittee on Instrumental Affairs has sponsored school band 
and orchestra contests and summer music camps. A subcommittee 
has been active hh class piano instruction. 

1. School band contests, on a state-wide basis are npw being held 
in some 40 States, and school orchestra contests in 37, all with the 
cooperation of the Committee on Instrumental Affairs. The move- 
ment had its inception in 1924 with the organization^ 5 State school 
band contests including some 30 groups entered. The total number 
of entries in 1930 was 935 bands, with a total enrollment of 40,000 
to 50,000 high-school pupils. The committee began its cooperation 
with the school* orchestra contests in 1928, and had 6t>0 entries in 
-the $tate contests in 1930. .The National School Band Contest for 

“ ' r - w _ 

•Partial report. The National Bureau for the Advancement of Mutlc cooperated 
tersely In preparing the complete report and publlahed (1D30) the exhaustive atujj j 1a 
a cloth-hound volume of 209 pages, retaining tbe title given above. * 
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1930 was held in Flint, Mich., and brought together 44 picked bands 
• from all parts of the country. 

The committee prepares a list of numbers for use in the national 
and special events, including a selective list of 50 carefully graded 
selections .from those of considerable difficulty to. simpler pieces, so 
that the needs of all groups may be. met. In this way and in other 
ways it is assisting in maintaining high standards of repertory. The 
committee also sets up the standard of instrumentation and has 
worked out detailed rules for judging. Contests are being arranged 
to arouse greater interest in school instrumental music among educa- 
tors and the public, and are leading to the establishment of ninny 
new bands and orchestras and to the very pronounced improvement 
of those already in existence. The growth of the contest movement 
has been greatly increased within the States by the organization of a 
large number of preliminary district contests, thereby bringing the 
stimulus of the contests to schools in smaller and less well-to-do 
centers. 

*2. The National High School Orchestra has assembled five times. 
The first organization met in Detroit in 1926 fo play for the Music 
Supervisors’ National Conference. There were 230 players chosen 
from high-school orchestras in 30 States. r ^he second assemblage 
of the orchestra was for the meeting of the- Department of Superin- 
tendence, National Education Association, in Dallas, Tex., in 1027, 
and included 268 players from 39 States. The third meeting was 
for the Music Supervisors’ National Conference in Chicago, 1928, 
and enrolled 311 players from 36 States. In 1930 the orchestra met 
in t^> sections ; the first section at the Atlantic City convention of the 
Department of Superintendence numbered 315 players, and the 
second section at' the Chicago meeting of the supervisors' conference 
had 315 players, thus drawing to the two gatherings a total of 629 
different performers. In 1929 there was no meeting of the national' 
orchestra, but four sectional meetings of the supervisors’ con- 
ference assembled four sectional orchestras. The' same plan will be 
followed in 1931, when there will again be sectional meetings instead 
of a national meeting of supervisors. * 

As an outgrowth of this movement 3Q, State orchestras have been 
organized,, and some States have adopted district aud county 
orchestras. In all, more than 45,000 different orchestras are said to 
be associated in this enormous movement for orchestral mfcpic in 
the high schools. 

The National High School Orchestra is the creation of the com- 
mittee on instrumental affairs of the Music Supervisors’ National 
Association, and is largely the result of the organizing genius of its 
■ chairman, Joseph E. Maddy. 
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3. The National High School Orchestra and Band Camp, at Inter- 
lochen, Mich., is likewise the result of the same guidance, and is an 
outgrowth of the success of the National High School Orchestra. 
The possibilities of development of the young players were made 
apparent in the brief rehearsal opportunities -of the four-day meet- 
ings. It was realized that a summer session could achieve far greater 
educational results. The struggle to finance such an enterprise was 
terrific and severely taxed the optimism of its sponsors. But at 
last, after the third summer session in 1930, the future of the camp, 
free from financial worries, was assured. 

The camp offers its young students courses in playing all instru- 
ments; in orchestra, band, chamber music, and vocal ensemble; and 
in various branches of theoretical music. 

It would take too much space to describe the provisions for living, 
health, supervision, comfort, and recreation of the camp. These 
are set forth in The Overture, a descriptive jbuynal published by the 
National High School Orchestra Camp Association, Interlochen, 
Mich. 

The success of the national camp has led to the organization of 
several private summer camps, and in the summer of 1931 the Eastern 
Music Camp (Inc.), of ^similar proportions *ahd purposes to the 
national camp, wfll be conducted in Sidney, Me., under the altruis-, 
tic sponsorship of members of the Eastern Music Supervisors’ Con- 
ference and the New England Festival Association. 

4. Class instruction in playing the piano has recently assumed a 

place. of large importance in the public schools. A subcommittee, 
of the commitee on instrumental affairs has been giving intensive 
study to the subject. * 

Although some beginnings were, made before 1910, piano class 
instruction was still in the early stages of development 10 years ago, 
with classes in the public schools of only a few cities. From 1920 
to 1930, Jipw'eVer. there has been a decided growth both in general £ 
interest' in the pdino class movement and in the actual number of 
classes. This growth has been particularly marked in the past few 
yea r^, as is shown by the following statistics taken from the records 
of thte National Bureau for the Advancement of Music: 

November, 1928: Requests for information about piano classes, 
2,307 ; classes reported in operation, 298 public schools, 31 private 
teadhere. 

^4 a yJl930: 11,863 requests from 4,853 cities and towns; 1,433 
public fechools, 302 private teachers, 873 cities and towps reporting. 

Thd\ foregoing figures apparently do not include private and 
paroc^al schools, where piano classes are rapidly being introduced. 

“ it will bfe seen that piayo class instruction is gaining in 
fafa&T Supervi8q^| of music usually report that it is a valuable 
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addition to the curriculum, both for its own sake and also because 
it greatly facilitates the study of other phases of music. As educa- 
tional administrators become convinced of their merit, piano classes 
ure more and more being granted school time and school credit. 

As the number of piano classes throughout the country continue to 
increase, there naturally follows a growing demand from school 
authorities for teachers who have had definite training in piano 
class teaching, and colleges and normal schools are rapidly supply- 
ing this necessary training. A survey made by the national bureau 
in May, 1929, revealed that 43 teacher-training schools in the United 
States were offering piano class methods courses, whereas, in May, 
I93t), the number had grown to 132 educational institutions. 

An increasing number of private teachers are adopting group 
instruction in their studios, either exclusively or to supplement their 
individual instruction. Also many private teachers are preparing 
themselves for such work-in the public schools. Instead of acting 
as a detriment to the private teacher, which has been the fear of 
many, the public-school classes often serve to interest greater num- 
bers of children, many of whom later continue their studies with 
private teachers. This proved to be the result in Chicago, where 
12,000 children were enrolled during the first year of the public- 
school piano classes. At the end of the year, 3,600 of these children 
went to private teachers for further; gtudy. 

COMMITTEE ON VOCAL AFFAIRS 

The Committee on Vocal Affairs was appointed at the 1926 meet- 
ing of the supervisors’ conference. It was the consensus of opinion 
that such a committee had become necessary in order to further the 
development of vocal music in the public schools, which, during the 
rapid growth of the instrumental program in the schools immedi- 
ately following the World War,- had been somewhat neglected. 

1. The National High School Chorus is an outstanding develop- 
ment of the work of the committee. In sponsoring the chorus it 
was desired to demonstrate: (a) That musicianly singing is possi- 
ble with high-school choral groups;. (ft) that song material of high 
musical worth is available for high -school use; ( c ) that musicianly 
chorus singing contributes to the enjoyment and musical develop- 
ment of the high-school student in the same measure as instrumental 
performance. 

The concert of the First National High School Chorus at the su- 
pervisors’ conference in Chicago, 1928, under the direction of Hollis 
• Dann, was a complete and satisfying demonstration of these points 
and gave a decided impetus toward better high-school chorus sing- 
ing throughout the country. The Second National High School 
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ings. Emphasis was turned to the discussion of subjects of interest 
to music educators, presented in scholarly papers by prominent 
authorities. These papers were preserved in bound volumes of Pro- 
ceedings, which throughout the following years have become authori- 
tative source books on numberless musical subjects. It is probable 
that the 24 volumes of Proceedings, with those which will come 
from future meetings, may be considered the greatest contribution 
of the Music Teachers’ National Association to America’s musical life. 

(O) MUSIC DIVISION, NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS* * 

. The music division of the National Federation of Settlements, 
formed in 1921, acts as the coordinating body for settlement music 
departments and settlement schools of music throughout the country, 
of which there now exist 164. Of these, 86 have been established in 

the past decade. . 

Instruction in schools and departments is given at a nominal fee, 
not for the purpose of turning out professional musicians into an 
already overcrowded field but to offer the student be he child or 
adult— an emotional outlet, recreation, a new way to growth and 
happiness. Jn the thousands of students accepted not more than 
5 per cent, by generous estimate, become professionals or, indeed, 

have that desire. 

In order to give a balanced musical education, settlement schools 
and departments require every student to take theory as well as 
lessons on his chosen instrument. Many schools offer formal courses, 
which include applied music pedagogy with practice teaching, 
history of music, psychology, methods, and materials. 

From the founding of the first settlement ntusic school m connec- 
tion with Hull House, Chicago, in 1892, the whole emphasis has been 
laid on making the best music available for all who want it, regard- 
less of race, color, talent, or financial standing. A ija^ral extension 
of this purpose has led the music division through* iJie last three 
years to foster social music- (group singing, ensembles formed for 
recreation, camp music, music in connection with dramatics, festivals, 
pageants) in the settlements. Social music is for fun, and though 
the hope of growth in musical taste and standards of performance is 
not lost sight of, instruction as such is not given. Needless to say 
* here also only the best music is tolerated. Folk songB are largely 
used and serve to unite in joyous friendliness all races and ages that 
come to the settlement. In the past two years 48 directors of social 
music have been placed by the music division. ’ 

Trained leaders for both fields are needed. To supply the lack, the 
music division in 1929 inaugurated a training course for leaders. 

* - ’ _ — — » 
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(D) NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS (5f MC8IO 

The National Association of Schools of Music was founded in 1924, 
f for the purpose of securing a better understanding between member 
schools; of establishing a more uniform method of granting credit: 
and of settling minimum standards for the granting of degrees and 
other credentials. 

In 1929 the association issued a booklet setting forth minimum 
requirements for the granting of degrees, bachelor of music and 
* master of music. The booklet sets out in detail the requirements for . 
the following majors: Piano, voice, violin, organ, cello, orchestral 
instruments, and composition. It also sets forth in detail the re- 
quirements in the theory of music, history of music, and ensemble. 
The requirements in academic subjects are not less than 18 hours or 
more than 30 in cultural or academic courses. The association also 
issued specimen examinations in harmony, keyboard harmony, coun- 
terpoint; analysis, and ear training. 

The curriculum commission of the association will present at the 
annual meeting, to be held in December, 1930, a 4-year curricu- 
lum with public-school music as a major, leading to the degree, 
bachelor of music. As soon as this curriculum is approved by the 
association, a supplementary booklet will be issued. 

The association now consists of 38 member schools, among which 
are some of the largest and best knbwn university and individual 
schools of music in thik country. The booklet of the association can 
be secured by addressing the president, Harold L. Butler, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, N. Y. 

AGENCIES FOR FURTHERING MUSIC 

Of the agencies organized for the purpose of advancing musical 
interest throughout the country, the following are discussed because 
* of their generally altric ,tic aims and their national scope. 

(A) NATIONAL BUREAU FOR THE ADVANCEMENT Of MUSIC T 

1. The National Bureau for the Advancement of Music, organized 
in the fall of 1914, is an institution devoting itself, us its name im- 
plies, to furthering musical interest and activity in general, rather 
than in any particular area of the field. It is unique in that it does 
this through giviflg assistance to other organizations and individual 
workers rather than by devoting its energies primarily to its own 
activities. Its hUlp is given mostly in thq farm of literature and 
' guidance, to those working both nationally and locally on music 
projects of all kinds, chiefly in the school, the church, the club and 

T 45 Wett Forty-fifth Street, New York City. 
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the community. It carries on a wide variety of correspondence with 
workers in all parts of the country both in the congested metropoli- 
tan centers and in the small isolated hamlets and rural communities, 
and it has issued over 130 different publications pertaining to the 
more widely adopted activities and furnishes most of these free in 
single copies upon request and at printing cost in quantities. In 
addition to its general work the bureau is fostering a number of 
specific activities until such time as they may be provided for by 
others. These activities include .State and national school band and - 
orchestra contests as well as choral contests, music memory or appre- 
ciation cohtests. National Music Week und group piano instruction. 
It also has booklets on the subject of Junior Music Clubs. It has 
made surveys on credits for music in colleges and high schools, 
music in recreation, municipal music, music in institutions, preschool 
music, etc. * 

2. The music memory .contest has been introduced into the school 
systems of more than 1,600 tqwns, cities, and counties, as a -means of 
stimulating the children’s interest in good music and familiarizing 
them with a considerable repertory of standard works. The basic 
plan requires merely recognition of the pieces when played, even if 
only the theine or a short excerpt is given. This plan is being elab- 
orated upon in most places in which the cohtest is now being given, 
and includes additional features designed to enhance its educational 
value. The extended plan includes recognition of form, style, and 
other characteristics of the composition. 

3. The educational benefits of National Music Week are twofold; 
(a) To formal music education in the Si-hoolp^ft) to infortna'l music 
education through the encouragement of adult activities. The 
schools are offered a particularly effective means for calling public 
attention to the work, that they are doing in music. Coming, as it 
does, near the end of the school year, it serves as a summing-up of the 
entire season of school music instruction. The benefits to adult edu- 
cation through music week, have included the formation of many 
musical groups which have had music week as their first objective, 
but which have later continued as fixtures in the community life. 
Through the National Music Week of 19$(t ajfctart was made in a 
definite movement for providing adult oattats for the musical talent 
developed in the public schools, thus a witling a certain proportion 
of wastage. 

(B) NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MUSIC CLUBS 

The National Federation of Music Clubs is an organization of 
nearly 5,000 affiliated clubs, witlj a- membership of approximately 
400,000. There is also a junior department of over 2,000 clubs with 
a membership of more than 100,000. 
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The federation is working to arouse public consciousness to the 
need for music in the school, in the home, and at public gatherings ; 
they have endeavored to give public support to the work in the 
schools, to stimulate the raising of standards of music in the 
churches, to secure support for public concepts, and to raise the stand- 
ard of appreciation among their own members and the general public. 

Among outstanding specific activities of the federation is the de- 
velopment of the junior department, the encouragement of talented 
young artists through prize competitions and subsequent concert en- 
gagements, the winning of wider recognition for American com- 
posers by offering substantial prizes for original compositions in sev- 
eral fields of music, and the fostering of opera in English. A course 
of study was authorized several years ago which is sequential in its 
subject matter and which serves as an outline for club work through- 
out the country. 

The federation is highly organized and keeps its many member 
clubs in close touch with the various fields of study and activity 
which it fosters. 

X 

(O) NATIONAL MUSICKLEAGUE* 

The I^tional Music League is a nonprofiting organization whose 
chief work is to develop more concert activity all over the country 
and to present first-class concert artists for the purpose. Since its 
inception in 1925 the league has been studying and developing plans 
for the presentation of concerts iD school auditoriums for the bene- 
fit of grade school and high-school students. This movement has 
developed logically as the outcome of the general recognition of 
music as a part of grade and high-school education. 'The league has 
recognized several essentials in the arrangement of its courses of 
concerts in schools: (1) They must be performed by first-class ' 
artists; (2) the artists must be specially trained in school concert 
pripentation ; (3) the programs must fee carefully selected from the 
wealth of good music which everyone should know and should be 
coordinated as far as possible with the school music curriculum; 
(4) the programs should be annotated and additional material sup- 
plied in order that Ihe music to be perfojuned.may serve as material 
for classroom instruction beforehand; (5) the concerts must be 
available at minimum cost so that no student, for financial reasons, 
need be debarred from attendance. Development of the plan along • 
these lines resulted, early in 1929', in a definite course of four con- 
certs. For purposes of economy and in order that the progress of 
these concerts i|ight be successfully patched, the initial season was 
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confined to 10 towns, all of them situated within 100 miles of 
New York City. For the current year (1930-31) these concerts are 
being extended as far west as Indianapolis. 

(D) NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION # 

\ 

The National Recreation Association, formerly the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America, has for more than 10 years 
maintained a Bureau of Community Music. The bureau has had 
two miin purposes: (L) To provide for recreation and music work- 
ers throughout the country a means of sharing their ideas and ex- 
periences; (2) to provide for every community music worker to 
help organize musical activities and to find and instruct local people 
capable of carrying on those activities. 

The following types of activities have been studied : School music 
leading to music in homes and the community; choirs; other 
choruses; festivals and contests; congregational singing; Sunday 
school singing; community singing; city planning in music; rural 
music; orchestras; chamber music groups; bands; community opera 
companies; music in homes; music in settlements; music in commun- 
ity centers; music in adult education; music in clubs; music on 
playgrounds; music in camps; music in industries; college groups; 
leader training courses. 

In 1928 the association undertook a project of developing music 
in small towns and rural districts. At the request of the New York 
State Education Department the plan was successfully developed 
in that State during the first year. To reach the desired result it 
was necessary to do four things : (1) To interpret to school boards in 
small towns the value of having a trained music leader working in 
the schools and in their communities; (2) to see that a sufficient 
number of qualified music leaders were trained and available for 
servicenn rural communities; (3) to arrange for placing the avail- 
able music missioners in towns where they could serve best; (4) to 
establish festival centers to which small towns could send music 
groups for singing and playing together. The organization of these 
annual festivals was considered quite important because they would 
serve not only as an incentive for the small town groups but would 
give an excellent opportunity for all the groups to hear really fine 
music. In addition to graduates of special music courses, many of. 
the towns of the region were furnished music leadership that had 
not had it before. In 1929, upon the urgent request of the State de- 
partment in .Michigan, -the plan was undertaken in that State. Much \ 

has been accomplished in developing community music activities, 
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music in l*room schools, and in the organization of county festi- 
vals. So successful has this whole project been that the association 
feels a large contribution can be made to the development of rural 
music in America by continuing this service to State departments. 

Despite the radio, phopograph, and all the means of easy, passive 
entertainment, the numbers of people, especially boys and giris, 
••engaging in singing or playing for the love of it is greater than ever 
before in this country. Reports in 1S29 from recreation super- 
intendents in 94 cities show an enormous enrollment in choruses, 
bands, orchestras, operetta companies, in addition to many forms of 
less exacting musical activities. ^ 

MUSIC FOUNDATIONS 

t 

j> 

A number of foundations and endowments contribute generously 
to the support and development of music education, •hiong the 
more prominent foundations devoted wholly or partly to mi|§ic 
education, four are described below. In the absence of authoritative 
statements from other foundations, the author of this survey hesi- 
tates to speak for them. T 

•r 

(A) THE JUILLIARD FOUNDATION 

The Juilliard Foundation, John Erskine, president, 49 East Fifty- 
setfuuT^treet, New York City, was established March, 1920, through 
the legacV of Augustus D. Juilliard. His will requested that the 
income oj/the legacy be spent for the general furtherance of Ameri- 
can music, whether by the training of students, by the encourage- 
ment of composers, by the financing of 'performances, or in any other 
way that his trustees should decide. 

m 

In 1924 the Juilliard School of Music waft organized to provide 
free instruction for students of American citizenship who should 
pass a competitive examination. The school was intended to "bring 
together the best teachers of this country and Europe and advanced 
students of the type that hitherto have gone abroad to complete their 
studies. In October, 1926, the Juilliard Foundation took over the 
Institute of Musical Art, in New York City, one of the best of the 
well-established conservatories. From that date the institute has 
been maintained according' to its traditions as a conservatory with 
elemeufary as well as advanced pupils, and the graduate school has 
continued to provide free instruction for very advanced students 
who should pass a competitive examination. In 1927 the trustees 
of the foundation incorporated under a charter^of the regents of 
the State of New York a Ascondary board of directors who operate 
under the title of the Juilliard -School of Music, They are elected 
by the foundation and submit to it an annual budget. These direc* 
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tors have charge of the Juilliard School in both its parts, conserva- 
tory and gradu&te. They recommend to the foundatioii, and carry 
out, other work for the general advancement of American music. 

That other work has taken the forngjlargely of aid to American 
composers and of aid to music students in the country at large. Com- 
posers are incited to submit annually orchestral manuscripts, of 
which the one selected by the jury is published in score and parts 
and in miniature score at the expense of the school. All royalties 
from this music gp td the composer. The school has also been of aid 
to the composer in securing performances of these works. 

For some years a large sum of money was devoted to scholarship 
aid for music students outside New York. It has proved wiser, 
however, to divert this money gradually into salaries for teachers or 
directors of music centers whom the school sends out to parts of 
the country which can make use of such aid. This system has proved 
especially helpful in persuading young grtiduatej of the school to 
return to the part of the country from which they came. 

r 

(B) PRESS ER FOUNDATION > ** 

* ft 

The Presser Foundation, James ^Francis Cooke, president, 1713 
•Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa., is devoted to educational work 
• chiefly as follows: 

1. The department of scholarships, amounting to $250 each. The 
grants are invariably made to the college as an institution and not 
to the individual recipients. Up to and including 1929, more than 
180 colleges received such grants. For the year 1930-1931, 19 colleges 
were granted scholarships. 

2. The department of music buildings in colleges and universities 
has made substantial grants making possible the erection of buildings 
(often including halls) for purposes of music study. Eight such 
buildings have already been dedicated, and four additional grants 
have been authorized. Many additional applications, will be given 
consideration in the order of their receipt. 

In addition to the foregoing the foundation conducts a home for 
retired music teachers. A department for the relief of musicians 
in distress h^s made emergency grants at times of flood, cyclone, and 
other disasters, *as well as giving assistance in rare cases to isolated 
k educational projects. ♦ 

t l V 

4 * * (0) THE EA8TMAN FOUNDATION 

Mr. George Eastman made his contribution to music education by 
. founding the Eastman School of .Music, presenting it to the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, and endowing it generously. He accomplished 
a second purpose, that of training listeners, by building the Eastman 

Theater, which he also presented to the university. 

* 
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Mr. Eastman’s philosophy is that with the increasing mechanisa- 
tion of industry there will develop a greatly increased amount of 
leisure time for the individual. He feels that there is no better use 
for leisure time than its employment in the production or the appre- 
ciation of music. To bring this about two things are necessary: ' 
First, training musicians, and, second, training listeners. The East- 
man School of Music is dedicated to the first of these objectives and 
the Eastman Theater to the second. 

The Eastman School of Music is organized as a professional school 
of the University of Rochester. It maintains a symphony orchestra, 
which, in addition to its concerts, weekly broadcasts over a national 
network. The school each season gives a series of six^ concerts which 
are devoted entirely to the production of music by native American 
composers, and subsidizes the publication of the best of these works. 

Prior to the advent of sound films the Eastman Theatre main- 
tained a full-symphony orchestra. It is now a motion-picture theater 
of the usual type, but Mr. Eastman’s original purpose is attained by 
devoting a portion of the rent from the theater to helping finance i 
the Rochester Civic Orchestra. 

(D) CARNEUIF. CORPORATION 1 

SThe Carnegie Corporation, Frederick A. Keppel, president, 522 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, has made grants for purposes of 
music education. A list of grants in the field of music since 1921 
follows: 1921-22, 1 organization, $6,000; 1922-23, 3 organizations, 
$16,250; 1923-24, 2 organizations, $6,000; 1924r-25, 7 organiza- ' 
tions, $37,500; 1925-26, 9 organizations, $151,000; 1926-27, 9 organ- 
izations, $48,000 ; T 927-28, 11 organizations, $46,000; 1928-29, 11 
organizations, $69,000; 1929-30, 14 organizations, $96,000; total dur- 
ing the past decade, $475,250. 

RADIO IN MUSIC EDUCATION 

There seems to be a feeling in the best-informed circled that radio 
in education is still in a V&ry early stage of experimenlation. This 
is : n spite of tremendous activity in every part of the country. In 

*dio-education activities to date, music has taken a conspicuous 
place, and music education by radio is probably as advanced as 
radio teaching of any other school subject. The reasons for this 
are obvious, as music lends itself most favorably to radio presenta- 
tion. Nevertheless there is to-day much discussion of what oonsti* 
tutes the best procedure in this field, and any statement on the subject 
^must be considered as nothing further than a report of progress. 
Three interesting studies of radio in education hare recently ap- 
peared: • (1) Radio in Education, by Armstrong Perry, the Payne 
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fund, 1 Madison Avenue, New York, 1929; (2) Radio Tunes In, a 
Study of Radio Broadcasting in Adult Education, by Levering 
Tyson, American Association for Adult Education, 60 East Forty- 
second Street, New York, 1930; (8) Education on the Air, First 
Yearbook of the Institute for Education by Radio, at the Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio, by a large number of contributors, 
published by the Payne fund, the State Department of Education 
of Ohio, and the Ohio State University. In these studies careful 
consideration has been given to music education. 

Radio was first used in education in the fall of 1920, so that the 
past dedade compasses the entire history of this important develop- 
ment From the beginning the Office of Education at Washington 
diowed decided interest in the possibilities thus opened for educa- 
tion extension. A large number of organizations and institutions 
are intensively studying the subject, notably the advisory committee 
on education by radio, appointed jay Secretary Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
of the Department of the Interior, with Commissioner of Education 
William J. Cooper, chairman. The committee was organized in 
1929 and made its report to the Secretary in February, 1930. As a 
result of their recommendations, Armstrong Perry was appointed 
specialist in radio education in the Office of Education in Washing- 
ton. Teachers College, Columbia University, maintains a depart- 
ment of educational research which keeps closely in touch with a 
group of supervised schools listening-in to musical broadcasts. 

The first organized course of music appreciation to be broadcast 
was in Cleveland, Ohio, in 1925, when special programs designed 
for primary, intermediate and upper grades were broadcast to the 
public schools of that city. Specially prepared notebooks were used 
by the children. The high points in the series were the Cleveland 
symphony children’s concerts. 

The same year WMAZ, in Chicago, started a series of concerts 
for the In-and-About Chicago Supervisors’ Club. Suburban schools 
listeried-in as well as city schools. The State Department of Con- 
necticut broadcasted musical programs through the New England 
States during the year 1926—27. Oakland, Calif., early undertopk a 
plan of teaching sight-reading, but found the radio method inade- 
quate. The OMo School of 'the Air has put on a series of programs 
in rhythmic activity for young children and for one semester' pre- 
sented appreciation lessons for rural schools. The Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra has broadcasted its children’s concerts for three 
years and the Rochester Civic Orchestra commenced to broadcast 
to the schools of northern New York in the fall of. 1929. The New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra, under the direction of Ernest Schel- 
- ling, is now broadcasting on a nation-wide scale its children’s con- 
certs on Saturday mornings at 11 o’clock, eastern standard time. 
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California ranks among the pioneer States in the radio 
Factors which have helped the cause of good music broadcasting 
there are : A climate favorable to good reception, the early develop- 
ment pf commercial sponsorship, and the early linking of San Fran- 
. cisco by wire with Los Angeles, giving a foretaste of chain broadcast- 
ing- Fhe ! standard Oil Co. pf California was among the first to 
make use of coastwise chain broadcasting and in 19*27 established 
the standard symphony hour. After the first year the standard 
symphony hour concerts were placed under the general supervision 
of Arthur S. Garbett. in order to facilitate the work of the Standard 
School Broadcast, established in the ^all of 1928. The unique plan *■* 
of linking a morning preparatory lesson with a symphony concert 
at night has led to widespread adult interest as well as to well- 
organized school participation. A Teachers’ Manual has been pre- 
pared by Mrs. Mary McCauley, with the cooperation of an advisory 
board of prominent music educators of the Pacific coast. 

In February, 1930, the Columbia Broadcasting System commenced 
the American School of the Air in which history and literature 
dramalogs were given a background of incidental music which fur- 
nished an appreciative social and historical setting. Later in the. 
year the school introduced three series of concerts broadcasted on a 
nation-wide basis. Symphony orchestras and choral organizations 
from various parts of the United States broadcast on the Thursday 
programs, which extend from October to May. A Listener’s De- 
scriptive Manual and notebooks for the use of individual children 
have been prepared by Alice Keith and Josef Bon i me. ' 

The most extensive and highly organized -plan of music appre- 
ciation instruction by radio is that of the Damrosch concerts. In 
the spring of 1928 the Radio Corporation of America announced 
that Walter Damrosch, long known internationally as the conductor 
of the New York Symphony Orchestra, would conduct a series of 
concerts during school hours with explanatory comments, over the 
National Broadcasting Co. and associated stations. The initial 
series was so successful that the plan has been extended by the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. to cany through the spring of 1982. An 
advisory committee has been formed, on which a number of promi- 
nent educators and musicians are serving. Notebooks have been 
prepared for the use of school children by Ernest LaPrade, and 
talking-machine records of the selections have been made available 
by the Victor Radio Corporation for study previous to the con- 
certs and following them. 

Speaking of the National Broadcasting Co. music appreciation 
hour, Mr. Damrosch said : 

The whole purpose of this eerie* la to develop a real love and appreciation 
of music. To accomplish this I try to avoid a ayatem of rule and rote. I hope 
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i am showing ray young listeners that music Is the language of such emotions 
as they experience from day to day — Joy, sorrow, laughter, and singing. Once 
they discover this, music will no longer seem strange to them. 

These young radio listeners will be the symphonic audiences of the future. 
Learning to like good music when they are young, they will continue to do so 
when they are older and will seek to satisfy their love of fine music by going 
to the concerts of symphony orchestras. After all, appreciation of great art 
Is largely a matter of habit, and habits are formed more easily when one is 
young. 

SYMPHONY. CONCERTS FOR CHILDREN 

The following list of symphony concerts for children is as nearly 
complete as information at hand makes possible : 

Boston : Boston Symphony Orchestra. Two concerts with some cooperation 
of the municipal and school authorities; approximate number of children In 
attendance, 2,400. Four concerts under the direction of Ernest Schelllng, 
without cooperation of the municipal and school authorities (seventh season). 

Chicago: Chicago Symphony Orchestra. Two series (two concerts with 
same program) seven concerts each, under the direction of Frederick Stock. 
This season (1030-31) for the first time the concerts have the official coopera- 
tion of the Chicago public schools. Attendance, 26,600. 

Cincinnati: Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. Two concerts under the direc- 
tion of Fritz Reiner, with cooperation of Municipal and school authorities, 
and three concerts under the direction of Ernest Schelllng, with cooperation 
of municipal and school authorities. Attendance, 18,500. 

Cleveland: Cleveland 8ymphony Orchestra. Twelve concerts under the dlrec- 
t ion of Arthur Shepard, with great cooperation of municipal and school authori- 
ties. Attendance, 2S.OOO. 

Detroit: Detroit Symphony Orchestra. Ten concerts ^hder the direction 
of Victor Eolar, with yto cooperation of municipal and school authorities 
Attendance, 24,000. 

Los Angeles: Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra. Eleven concerts under 
the direction of Artur Rodktesl^ with the cooperation In part of municipal' 
and school authorities (also of Santa Barbara and Pasadena). Attendance 
9,000. 

Minneapolis and 8t. Paul: Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. Six concerts 
under the direction pt Henri Yerbmgghen, with the cooperation of municipal 
and school authorities. Attendance, 14,000. 

New York: Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra. Three series, 10 children's 
concerts, 6 young people’s concerts, under the .direction of Ernest Schelllng 
(eighth season) ; no cooperation of municipal and’ school authorities. Atten- 
dance, 42,000. Two seasons In Brooklyn and the Bronx of two eerie*- of con 
cents for high -school children, with the full cooperation of municipal and 
school authorities. Attendance, 4,000. * ^ 

New Havep : New Haven Orchestra. Two concerts with partial cooperation 
of the board of education, sponsored by the Junior League. 8,000. 

Orfcnga and Montclair: New York Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra. Four 
concert* without cooperation of school authorities. Attendance, 4000. 

Philadelphia : Two series, 10 concert* under the direction of Ernest Schelllng, 
with the cooperation of municipal and school authorities (fifth season). At- 
tendance, 22,000. v 
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San Francisco : Ban Francisco Symphony Orchestra. Three concerts muter 
the direction of Wheeler Beckett and Alfred Herts, with the cooperation of 
the municipality. Attendance, 7,000. ' 

Symphony concerts for children in America date back to. 1897 
when W alter Datorosch conceived the idea and inaugurated a series 
for boys and girls from 12 to 16 years. They proved enormously 
popular, so much so that in 1916 he was obliged to institute a second 
series for younger children ranging from 6 to 12 years. The chil- 
dren who attended during the early years grew up, and then began 
bringing their own children. And the mothers who once brought 
their small children became grandmothers and brought' their grand- 
children. The limited quarters at Aeolian Hall eventually proved 
too small and Mr. Damrosch moved to the more spacious Carnegie 
Hall. This, too, within a few years became strained to' capacity. 
Three years ago Mr. Damrokh discontinued his public concert ac- 
tivities in order .to devote his time to the radio broadcasting with 
which his name is now nationally associated. 

Ernest Schelling, composer, pianist, and conductor, has for some ‘ 
years devoted his energies largely to conducting symphony concerts 
for audiences of children. In New York, Brooklyn, the Bronx, the 
Oranges and Montclair, Boston, Cincinnati, and Philadelphia, he 
presents annually concerts before hundreds of thousands of children, 
interspersing the musical selections with an illuminating r unni ng fire 
of ^comments. Mr. Schelling uses lantern slides to illustrate .his 
points, and he has an amazing and very valuable collection of slides 
on every imaginable phase of his subject. 

Another of the great conductors who devotes a generous share of 
his time and strength to symphony concerts for children is Frederick 
Stock, director of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. Since 1919-20 
he has maintained series of children’s concerts, the programs in- 
cluding commentary by the conductor on the works played, the in- 
struments of the orchestra, and illuminating historical matter. The 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra has also played similar programs in 
Milwaukee and other cities, and in certain spring festivals at various 
universities. 

The Civic Orchestra of Chicago was inaugurated by Frederick 
Stock for the purpose of training, young professionals in the reper- 
tory, traditions and methods of symphony orchestra work. Since 
its formation it has an annual season of 26 weeks, with an avenge 
of 8 or 10 public performances. A theory department, a chamber 
music department, and each section of the orchestra under the coach- 
ing of principals %om the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, with the 
regular ensemble rehearsals and concerts, comprise its activities. At, 
present there are 20 of its graduates in the ranks of the Chicago 
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Symphony Orchestra, and over 60 others are on the rosters of other 
organizations of high standing. The work is under the direct super- 
vision of the assistant conductor of the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra, Eric De Lamarter. 


. the private music TEACHER '• 


A survey of music education in America would be incomplete 
without some reference to the status of the private music teacher. 
Prior to the World War the piano in the home was considered an 
evidence of respectability, and every child of cultured parents was 
expected to “ take music lessons.” Nowadays the automobile has 
become the token of financial standing, the moving picture supplies 
our diversion, and the radio provides our music. Under all these 
adverse conditions it is rather astonishing that the private music 
teacher still occupies so firm a place in our community life as a 
study of the field demonstrates. It is true that there have been 
marked changes during recent years. The older methods have 
largely given way to processes more in line with child psychology— 
the piano teacher is learning from the school teacher. 

The most conspicuous development is the advent of class piano 
instruction. Many private teachers have failed to realize that this 
was an inevitable forward step, just as class instruction in other 
lines of education has superseded the tutoring system. Other pri- 
vate piano teachers have awakened to the situation and have social* 
ized their instruction by bringing their pupils together for group 
lessons. Many of the most prominent teachers have not yet felt the 
pressure of departure from tradition; it naturally would first affect 
the less strongly intrenched. So to-day we find, side by side, three 
types of private teachers: (1) Teachers of personality and ability 
who have been successful in the former methods and practices and 
who continue in favor in their communities; (2) forward-looking 
teachers who are eagerly studying conditions and endeavoring to 
idapt themselves to the changing times; (8) teachers who are either 
poorly trained or weak, and who cling desperately to old methods 
because they are familiar or founder hopelessly with the new ones 
which they can not understand. These latter, who have been in the 
majority, are slowly fading from the picture, but fortunately most 
of them were teachers as a side line only. The close of the decade 
finds the field of the private teacher most unsettled and uncertain. 
Probably the coming decade will bring some form of stability. 
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CONCLUSION 

Summing up the findings of this survey, one is reminded of the 
slogan around which was built the program of the 1919 meeting of ' 
the Music Supervisors National Conference : “ Every child should 
be educated in music according to his 'natural capacities, at public 
expense, and his music studies should function in the life of the 
community.” It appears that definite progress has been made dur- 
ing the past decade toward the desirable goal outlined in this state- 
ment. 
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